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: Not surprisingly, even more than. 


football, girls were on the minds of 
the former Gerstmeyer Technical 
High School students fighting in 
World War II. 

Romantic encounters that could 
be followed only by distance and 
danger intensified feelings, mae 
relationships between the sexes al 
the more desirable. 

‘As distance took its toll, one 
soldier wrote stoically to 
Gerstmeyer principal Guy Stantz, 
“I've been down here eighteen 
months, and just now I’m losing the 
grip on the girl I had hoped to 
marry. But don’t you mind that, for 
I don’t. Pd much rather see her 
happy now, than wait for the 
duration and the rest of the time 
I'll be spending in the army.” 

‘To avoid this kind of situation, 
Carl Nelson urged high school girls 
not to get engaged and gave them 
sensible advice: “It is a wonderful 
thing to be engaged, but not in 
times like these. Why not wait 
until the war is over so you can be 
close together instead of thousands 
of.miles apart? No, girls shouldn’t 
be engaged during war time. Wait!” 

Others sought to reassure the 
girls back home. C. Schimmel 
wrote, “There are no girls or 
women here at all. So don’t wo 
about your boy friends going wit 
someone else.” 

‘Johnnie Patterson admitted he’d 
always had a good-looking girl, but 
now in Florida he didn’t “even 
think about them because we have 
too much work to do!” 

Off in New Guinea lonely George 
Dinkel thought about girls and 
suddenly, realized their great 
value. A long poem he sent to the 
Technical Services Club contained 
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the snappy couplet, 
thought fA miss the fems/ What’s 
more, to rate them precious gems.” 

Lightly — he didn’t sound really 
worried — William Lacey asked 
the students to trace down Mary 
Lou Soloman, “to see whether she’s 
still wearing her diamond.” 

Charlie Varner, responding to a 
gripe in the newspaper about “a 
date without a car” advised, “It’s 
much better than a date without 
either car or girl.” 

An unsigned editorial entitled 
“Pickups” appeared in the May 3, 
1944, issue of The Anvil. High 
school girls “out for an evening of 
fun” have a problem that “starts 
with a smile or a low whistle of 


. seeming appreciation,” wrote the 


anonymous writer. The scenario for 
a casual encounter envisaged a 
marred reputation: “You know the 
boy you pick up isn't going to have 
come from such a nice family as he 
lets on or his training would be 
different. He wouldn’t be with you, 
now, unless he had been properly 
introduced. A pick up soon Becomes 
known to ‘the gang’ and from then 
on — watch your step! Don’t accept 
pick ups, girls, and do be careful of 


“Whoever 


your service men friends.” 

This tough-minded counsel 
caused hackles to rise! From Italy, 
William Fox complained, 
“PICKUPS sure makes us guys 
who are doing the fighting feel 
plenty low. You at home aren't 

aving anything so hard, but 
believe me, we sure are. Instead of 
you folks helping, you are tearing 
down the men who are fighting for 
you.” 

‘W. R. Mann defended his bud- 
dies: “If you find any finer men in 
this world than my shipmates they 
will be in the army or marines and 
sure as he — not civilians,” and 
concluded bitterly, “Maybe giving 
their lives while you young people 
learn all the dance stps and see all 
the latest movies or run up high 
bowling scores isn’t enough for you. 
Possibly after the war you would 
have all the returning men put in 
a camp someplace where they 
couldn't molest your ‘wolverines.” 

But Manford Sampson in the 
South Pacific treated - boy-girl 
wartime etiquette with jocularity: 
“Its a great life, fellows, and 
nothing better than a girl in every 
port. Haven’t got one in every port 
yet, but I haven’t been in all of 
them yet. Give me time! How are 
you girls and the nylons getting 
along these days? Seems ages since 
I saw a nice set of legg and could 
whistle at them. You said it, ‘I am 
a wolf.’ You would be one too after 
spending months down here.” 

Bringing Gerstmeyer girls into 
formerly all-male bastions such as 
the machine and welding shops 
and courses in auto mechanics was 
not as controversial as prescrip- 
tions for dating — or not dating. 

Jack Florence spoke for most of 
the men when he accepted these 
role changes as a patriotic duty: 
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“Each girl should make the 
preparation to enter a vital defense 
position.” 

The idea was not startling to 
men who during training were 
seeing women take over some of 
the formerly male jobs. Thus, 
George Wrabel felt it was a good 
thing for girls to take shop courses 
“because down here in Florida we 
have quite a few women mechanics 
working in the hangers.” Then, he 
was more mournful than critical: “I 
wont say how, good they are 
because they naturally don’t let us 
work with them.” 

Some men sprinkled sober opi- 
nions with a bit of levity. Carol 
Weaver wisecracked that with 
“girls in the shop the teachers 

robably will have their hands full, 

ut its a good idea because 
somebody has to make tools for us 
to fight with.” 

Manford Sampson had his usual 
complex reaction: “So the girls are 
goin’ in for shop work and that 
sounds wonderful. But I’m still 
laughing. Tell them to watch out 
for the dirt and grease. Might spoil 
their looks but doubtful!” 

-Although like all the others he 
looked upon the entry of girls into 
shop work as temporary, Bill 
thought the idea “very swell. Us 
fellows here in the Armed Forces 
have learnt to take care of the 
house, cook, keep clothes clean, 
wash our own clothing, make beds, 
iron, sew and patch.” It seemed 
only fair. 


In observance of the 40th an- 
niversary of the end of World War 
li, John Valle has provided 
memorabilia from Gerstmeyer 
Technical High School for display 
in the Vigo County Public Library 
this month. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first 
of four articles on letters that Vigo 
County World War Il fighting men 
sent back to former schoolmates. 


Between 1942 and 1945, many 
former students of Gerstmeyer 
Technical High School in Terre 
Haute — now soldiers, sailors and 
marines — were flung willy-nilly 

“by World War II across the country 
and to North Africa, Europe and 
the South Pacific. Some quit school 
early to enlist. In retrospect, Tech 
was a hallowed refuge where they 
had nonchalantly spun out the 
final carefree days of their youth. 

These former students — mostly 
18, 19 and 20 years old — looked 
back more than a little wistfully on 
the golden days of “hopping” 
classes, holding hands in the cor- 
ridors and beating Wiley at football 
— or trying to. Suddenly wise, they 
gave back gratitude and counsel to 
teachers and a new crop of students 
in return for their letters and the 
coveted school newspaper, The 


Anvil. 
John Valle, last principal of 
. Gerstmeyer High School, saved the 
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men’s letters after the school closed 
permanently in 1971. During the 
war years, Valle taught typography 
and headed the technical school’s 
print shop where The Anvil was 
printed. The newspaper became a 
clearinghouse where addresses of 
servicemen could be posted and 
other inform: ion about them 
pa: 1 along to readers. 

besides romantic banter in col- 
umns like The Cats Meow and A 
Little of This and That, and 
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detailed coverage of sports events, 
the wartime Anvil gave more sober 
news, too, about student efforts to 


yeas UPPOrt the boys in uniform. Items 


bout war stamp and war bond 
drives, tin can salvage and scrap 
metal conservation brought 


enthusiastic responses from 


servicemen. 


They wrote to the_ school’s 
specially organized Technical 
Services Club under whose 
auspices the mail was sent to them, 


from training camps, hospitals and 
ships; from dugouts, deserts and 

cellars. They groped for words that 

would express their feeling of 

undying devotion to “dear old 
ech. 


With The Anvil in hand on some 
remote island, John Lawyer wrote, 
“Oh how I would love to be back in 
Terre Haute again under the 
Orange and Black! I wouldn’t swap 
one yard of Tech campus for all the 
islands in the South Pacific.” 

Joseph Clark in Denver said 
receiving school news was “like 
getting a meal when a person, is 


r longed for 


hungry. Gee! If I could get letters | 
like your last one, I would be on top 
all the time.” 

From Missouri, Lloyd Pounds 
thanked Gerstmeyer for the “swell” 
letters. They were “the pause that 
refreshes. I seem to be back in my 
old routine, attending classes.” 

Falling under the spell of the 
news, E. R. Cottom confessed that 
“School seemed to be so boring, but 
now | realize those were the best 


days of my life.” - 


Bill Edwards was greedy for 
more news, wishing he had “the 
next issue of The Anvil here in my 
hands,” even before he had finished 
reading the one just received. 


By his own admission not much 
of a letter writer, John Fuller was 
so eager to hear from “anyone back 
in Dear Ole Terre Haute,” that he 
promised to answer all letters 
promptly. 

Jimmie Wright, on a ship in the 
South Pacific, told of sitting on 
deck reading The Anvil “with my 
back to the rail. John Smith was 
passing by and saw the orange 

lock at the left hand corner of the 
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gpppapel. Thanks to The Anvil, 
Smith is the second fellow I’ve met 
from Terre Haute since my induc- 
tion.” > = 

From the eminence of experience 
not age, like fond brothers, the 
servicemen imparted heartfelt ad- 
vice to their correspondents still in 
high school. . 

“I wish I had gone on to college 
because it means very much, even 
in the’ Navy,” said Manford 
Sampson, who wrote often. “Every 

oung man should go to college if 
ko can; it is one of the stepping 
stones to success in life.” 

Darwin Davis was self-apprais- 
ing: “My spellings bad, m 
literature is poor and my Englis 
bad. Why? Well when | had my 
chance I was also dumb ... I am just 
telling you how a guy can pass u 
opertunities when he had them. 

uit school and enlisted in the Air 
Parte Now there isn’t any thing 
wrong with the army O No but just 
the same I can hate myself for not 
finishing school. I have two army 
technical school diplomas.” 

Robert McCommack sounded re- 
solute: “I know that the first thing 


that I will do when I get back home 
is to finish high school. You can 
waza aa what comes out of books 
after learning things from real 
experience. I can see that I passed 
up the best part of my life leaving 
school to join the service, but I have 
received a lot in return, too.” 
From somewhere in New 
Guinea, following the invasion of 
the Philippines and plenty of tough 
fighting, Bob Marchino made no 
bones about what he thought high 
schoolers should do. He was look- 
ing ahead to peace time: “I'd like to 
give you a little advice, fellows — 
O QUIT SCHOOL ... We 
fellows out here are going to need 
you fellows to help plan the post- 
war future for us and that’s just as 
important as fighting” — 
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In observance of the 40th an- 
niversary of the end of World War | 
II, a display of memorabilia from . 
Gerstmeyer Technical High | 
School — provided by John Valle 
— will be displayed in the Vigo 
County Public Library this month. 
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Hello, Dear 


- Homesick ser 


= Last of four articles 


Writing from their stations dur- 
ing World War II, former students 
of Gerstmeyer Technical Hi 
School easily expressed respect and 
fondness for their teachers. 


From the archives 


Harris has been 
archivist at the 


Teacher 
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vicemen 


Posey, Miss Jacob, Mrs. Records, 
Miss Valentine. 

The servicemen were often silent 
about their new environments and 
their war experiences. Information 


' concerning their whereabouts and 


training, and, of course, concerning 
any battles they were involved in, 


Zone: “I don’t care for the jungle at 
all. This fertile soil sure must be 
good for the animals and pests — 
spiders, ticks, mosquitoes, snakes. 

e ants are big enough that you 
can hear some of them walk and 
when they bite they carry off at 
least a pound of flesh.” ~ 


Albert Allen noted, “Miss Wall is Vi Count was subject to censorship. Most did ; 
still having trouble with late com- Public Ebrar not invite the censor’s knife. Still, Ie pooler a pose 
ers :.. say hello for me.” r since 1978. sharp impressions of improbable Alcan highway cal Chnada ‘and 


Franz Layer acknowledged that 
but ‘for Miss Wall’s “stern grip I 
wouldn’t be doing so well now.” 

Richard Sullivan wished he were 
back in one of Mr. James’ classes: 
net quite as dangerous as the 

aps. 


Levi Gambill was willing to take 
the teachers back at their worst: 
“Boy, it sure would be a relief and 
an easy job just going to school and 
having to put up with some of those 
cranky teachers instead of this 


Navy life.” 

anford Sampson sounded 
strangely out-of-cnaracter: “If I 
ever wanted some good advice I 
always went in to see Mr. Adams. 


i Go 
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When F. Debney heard that Miss 
Foster, head of the English depart- 
ment, had resigned, he wrote, “I 
was one of her students. I might 
write her, except that my composi- 
tion of letters is lousy.” Many 
others were diffident, too, about 
writing to an English teacher. 

Splattered through all the letters 
are greetings to Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Davis, Miss Locke, Mr. Royer, Mr. 


places and unlikely occupations are 
etched into their letters with feel- 
ing and economy. 


Bob Liggett was stationed at 
Bing Crosby’s famous race track in 
Santa Anita: “I’m living in one of 
the stables now. After so much 
rain, I can understand why Bing’s 
horses never won a race.” 


Clifford Webb, on an island in 
the Pacific, was lyrical: “All around 
us are mountains burrowing their 
heads into the fleecy clouds that 
have gathered around them. For 
the first time we are seeing 
eae trees, lizards I’ve never 
seen the like of. In the swamp at 
the foot of the hill where our tents 


found life “no bed of roses. Work 
mostly went on 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. We slept on the 
ground, lived in pup tents and kept 
on the move 4 day, often 
wading in waist deep mud to 
accomplish our mission. And we 
did it; no wonder every boy is proud 
of himself. He has a right to be.” 

Johnny liked being a bugler, and 
he could “thank Tech for that 


because I learned to play a trumpet. 


in the school band. 


George Rector had also learned 
his trade at Tech. Aboard the 
U.S.S. Hunter Liggett, he was the 
ship’s printer, and “hoping to make 
a printers rating before long.” 

o trade he learned in high 


Seems like he is just full of it and Wampler, Mr. Cottom, Mr. rest, you can hear giant bull frogs school helped Chuck in New 
will. listen to any problem and Mayfield, Mr. Briggs, Mr. croaking away into the night.” Guinea express what he felt on an 
when you leave his office you Halberstadt, Miss Price, Miss Not so enchanted was Dick Kline island in the Pacific: “Was sorta 


always feel better.” 


Vaughn, Miss Van Ulzen, Mrs. 
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who wrote from the Panama Canal 


busy the last few weeks. In fact was 


fondly 
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in on a landing a few days ago. So 
now I will say a little about it. 
There were plenty of fireworks, just 
like the 4th of July, only this was 
the real thing. Fellow has a funny 
feeling inside when you are on your 
way to make it. I can’t explain it. 
I wasn’t scared but a little nervous 
.. I have a deep foxhole.” 
Man-of-the-world Manford 
“Sammy” Sampson switched 
abruptly from talking about good- 
looking French girls to describing 
an assault on North Africa where 
“I saw ships torpedoed and sunk, 
airplanes crash, and men die. I saw 
more than a person could write arid 
Tm ready to go back for more. This 
is a tough life and no pleasure trip. 
It is made up of men who do a great 
job and Tm sure glad Tm part of it.” 


Earl Johnson felt just as 
necessary as Sammy as he learned 
to be a cook and a baker: “I may not 
be able to do any fighting, but IIl 
have a part in it by keeping the 
soldier fit and in a fighting mood by 
helping his stomach along.” 


Most of the servicemen were 
seeing the world for the first time; 
inevitably they compared other 
states with Indiana. 

During training, Don Peters was 
in Florida, IHinois, Texas, Missouri 


and California “long enough to 
know something about them, but 
there is no place like home.” 

Charlie Varner noted, “Hawaii 
isn't bad, but Indiana is a good deal 
better.” 

For all their loyalty to Tech, 
Terre Haute and Indiana, these 
men were taking in all they could 
of the sights around them. Glenn 
Myers exulted, “My record in miles 
covered has carried me a long way. 
It would have cost me a fortune to 
have traveled around on a pleasure 
trip like I move around. Boy, I love 
it, though.” 

Thayer Klusmeier, in Hawaii, 
found the fishing and swimming 
“swell” and reported “lots of fellows 
would like to live out here after the 
war.” And Richard Bruce wrote 
from Colorado, “The country is 
beautiful here. Some day I would 
like to settle down out here.” 

However much the men were 
anticipating a future life of in- 
creased mobility and the op- 
portunity to sink roots in places 
that had been only names before 
the war, Bob Tacker said what was 
on everyone’s mind in the fall of 
1945: “Well, as you guys and gals 
all know, the war is over. We are 
asking the question; “When are we 
going home?” 
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World War II Letters of Sergeant John H. Bowman 
Dates: 1941-1942 

Accession Number: 20041027C 

Donor: Patty J. Goodwin 

Description: Two letters (photocopies) in a file folder 


Content and Scope of Collection 


This collection contains photocopies of two letters from John H. Bowman to his 
mother during World War II. 


The first letter is dated December 8, 1941 and describes Bowman’s experiences of 
being under attack from Japanese bombers and machine guns at an unspecified location. 
Bowman mentions that it was, “not very bad here compared to the airfields and Pearl 
Harbour.” This letter appears to have been written on regular paper 


The second letter is dated November 14, 1942 and sent from San Francisco, 
California. Bowman tells his mother that he has been accepted to Officer Candidate 
School in the Army Air Force. 


The second letter was sent as V-mail. In the V-mail system, military personnel 
would write a letter which would then be reduced to microfilm at a central clearinghouse 
and then sent to the United States where the microfilm would be reproduced on sheets of 
paper labeled “V-mail” and mailed to their destination. 
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1923 N 7th St. Lt. A.R.McAlpine, 453932 
Terre Haute, Indiana 307 Med./Co. APO 469 


Posf#master N.Y. N.Y. 
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INN, : July 31, 1943 
VE ARTE a Ga Wa a AI 
Dear Folks: 


Now that I'm in Sicily I can tell you of a few places I visited 
while in Africa. First of all`I'm O.K. and everything is progressing 
nicely. I went through the Kasserine Pass where there had been such 
terrific fighting and was surprised that the pass itself was a couple 
of miles wide and not as narrow place as most people thought. Kasserine 
the town,is about the size of Farmersburg and Sheetla is the same size 
that is that they were for there isn't much left. Casablanca was tle 
best town that I saw and where Roosevelt and Churchill met at the 
Hotel was prettier than any spot I know. The homes on the hills were 
very large and modern throughout. Can't get much on one of these 
letters but it will give you some idea where $ am and that I'm O.K. 
Have not had any mail recently, but hope for some soon. 


Somewhere in Sicily 
Dear Folks, 


It has been some time since I have had a letter from any of you 
although I have had one from Lawrence and Martha and Jane. It is 
about time tho that I got one of the periodic reports that Dad usually 
puts out and gives with the news. We are progressing in a good 
fashion here and soon this little island will no longer be under the 
control of the Italians and will be part of the Allied Occupied 
Territories. Probably will all be over by the time that you get this 
letter. The wine here is much better than the wine that we had in 
Africa and is almost palatable. We have eaten quite a bit of the 
Italian food and it is different but nothing can compare with the good 
ole beefstead that we have at home. As in Africa the people here are 
not too much of meat eaters and the buik of there diet is vegetables 
and a little fish. The spaghetti that thet have here now is not as good 
as that I have had back home there. But it is the true stuff. Ten 
towns are old for the most part and are not very modern. There are a 
few that have nice streets and some idea of sanitation but here there 
cannot be too much practiced when the cows and horses and the chickens 
and the people all live under the same roof. The flies are terrible. 


Imegine going into the dining room at home and getting the cow out so 
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TO: Mrs. L.C.McAlpine Lt. A.R.McAlpine, 453932 
1923 N. 7th St. 307th Med Co US Army Force 
Terre Haute, Indiana FROM: APO 469 Postmaster N.Y. 
August 10, 1943 
V...—MAIL 


you could have lunch or perhaps run the horse out into the yard so 
you could have a cup of tea. There are all ways of looking at it 
but give me the good old American way every time. Well when you 
get a chance drop me a line. Have you ever received the package I 
sent to you from Africa? Let me know eill you? 


Fet 
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Germany 
April 5, 1945 


Dear Mother and Dad, etc. 


Guess you have received the letter from the Countess by now 
and are wondering just what to think or veehaps write back about 
it. Just write anything and put some junky words in. The French 
are great users of adjectives and so on. 


If what I've seen of the bombings of Germany are any fair 
example of what the rest of Germany is like I thank heaven that 
I'm an American for it must be hell to be a German and live in 
that country now. 


Picture a city as large as our state capitol and imagine not 
one building or house or hom that had not even one room that you 
would live in. To tèłl you what its like is impossible. You have 
some pictures I think that might give you a general idea of what 
its like. Why the Germans don't stop now is beyond me for it 
would save some of their country but that would be something to 
start with again. 


I'm getting along fine and have great hopes of being able to 
get home for a little while this year sometime. 


Bye for now 
Hey everybody 


She talks about some things that are pretty general all 
over the world and not just confined to islands. 


COPY... 


TO: FROM: 


Mrs. L. C. McAlpine Lt. A. R. McAlpine, 453932 
1933 N. 7th St. 307 A/B Med. Co. APO 469 
Terre Haute, Indiana Postmaster, New York 1, N.Y. 
23 June 44 
V...—MAIL en È 
France 


Dear Mother and Dad, 


Again everything is going on in good order and I'm getting 
along fine. Course this isn't any bed of roses but who wants 
to smell that way anyhow. 


I know there are some birthdays coming up and I have no 
way of doing mch about it but I think Mildred will at least 
send you all a card. For my birthday you all go to the show 
or something and drink a lemonade. And when you go to church you 
might just add a wee sentence somewhere in it for me. I know He 
has been looking out for your son. I'm going to get to take a 
shower tomorrow I think. 


Bye for now 
Love 
Fat 


COPY... 
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FROM: 


TO: LC.McAlpine Capt. A.R.McAloine, 453932 
1923 N. 7th St. 307 Abn Med. Co. a.d.0. 469 
Terre Haute, Indias P.M. New York 1, N.Y. 
Viz MAIL 
Germany 
May 1, 1945 


Dea' Mother and Dad, 


The radio has just announced the Hitler is dead. That is in my 
opinion the first step in the surrender of Germany. What the second 
part or last part will be I don't have any idea. All I hope is that 
they quit soon. And the sooner the better for them to for I don't 
like this sort of thing and there are lots of other people who feel 
the same way. 


I am going to send a book home that is printed in German but 
perhaps you can make something out of it. It is a propaganda job on 
just what Americans arelike or so the Nazis wanted to have their people 
to believe. 


ee ee eee eo -a 


Germany 
May 13, 1945 


Dear Mother: 


Most all the men went to church this morning. Those that could 
not be spared from their work were the only ones who didn't go. The 
chaplain stated if every Sunday he had as many go to church he'd 
have to have several assistants. His sermon wasn't lnog but it was 
to the point. He said several things that added up to the point and 
that we should all honot our mothers and I'm sure we all do. I hope 
next year 1 can be with you on Mothers Day. 


Looks like around the house there you have a lot of mothers now and 
soon will have another one. From the looks of things you've got folks 
scattered pretty well all over the workd and I'm sure they all want to 
do as I do and thats go home. And home is where you are and thats what 
they all think I'm sure. 


The fighting is over in Germany and everyone wonders when he will 
get to go back to the states. I know you wonder as to what is going 
to happen in my case. I wish I knew. 


You have often wondered I know of what I've done and where I've 
traveled. Here is a short story about it. I landed at Casablanca and 
was there a short time. Traveled by motor from there to Ouida going 
north to Oran and along the coast of the Med. Sea. Leaving Ouijda I 
went to Kairouin in Tunisia. From there to Bizerte and Tunis and back 
to Bizerti. From there by air to Sicily on the 16th of July '43. Right 
after the original invasion on the 10th of July. Swung around the 


south coast to Tropani. From there on over to Palermo, after Sicily 


was completely taken I went to Casteltrevano and stayed there for a 

few weeks and flew back to Karouin Africa again. Stayed in Africa 

for a coulple of weeks and flew pack to Sicily. Almost went on the 

Rome mission that Gen. Taylor had planned. Then came the invasion of 
Itlay. Landed at Maori just south of Naples in a L.S.J. (Landing 

ship Transport) It wasn't very bad and I went on into Naples. My 

jeep was one of the first ones through the city. Went on up and 
crossed the Salerno and then back to Naples. From Naples went on to 
North Ireland and was there from Dec. to Feb., '43 & '44. Traveled by 
boat from Belfast to Liverpool and from Liverpool to Leiceister, England 
In Leicester had the beat time since I came over. Stayed in Leicester 
till just before June 6, '44 and then went by Glider into Normandy and 
June 6th. That was "D" day and no picnic. I landed in a small cow 
pasture north and east of St Mere Eglise about 10 miles from our main 
body of troops. Sweated the Germans and stuff out for three days and then 
managed to get myself and a few other men back through to our lines. 
Stayed in the go then for 39 days and flew back to England. Had a five 
week pickup rest and get ready for another job. Went bv glider into 
Holland on Sept. 18, 1944. Landed near Grosebeech south ôf Nymegen. 
Going wasn't nearly as bad as Normandie the first couple of days but got 
worse when the counter attacks started. Stayed in Nymejen for 59 days 
and went by motor to Sissone, France and lived in an old French garrison 
there. It was old too. One of the leftovers from the last war. 

Was then all of two weeks and old Rundsted made for the sea. The bulge 
job into Belgium. I was up in Northern Brance near Avesnes when it 
started and had to hurry back, get my stuff and take off. That was reall 
a mixed up affair. Will write more of it later. From the bulge we 

went on through and ended up at Duren. Gave me a rest and went back 

to Sissone. Again I get the alert and proceed to the area of Cologne 
and worked for awhile on the pocket there. Then went on into the 
Germany and am still somewhere in Germany. Made the Elbe crossing too. 


That is a short summary of my activities for the past two years. 


Bye for now Love 
Fat 


COPY... 


July 1, 1945 
Epinol, France 
Dear Mother & Dad: 


1 thought I was going to the Riviera soon but can't go right now. 
Got to wait until we get through messing around. Probably the nezt 
letter you receive from me will be from Berlin. 


You asked me to write how Al was killed. Well a friend of mine 
was in a company that had the job of crossing the Rhine west of Nijmegen 
Holland. The crossing was made in assault boats and not 411 of them 
landed on the other bank. My friends boat did and it was his grouns 
job was to knock out a pill box that was covering the spot where all 
this was being done. He was shot twice doing this and died in a few 
minutes after this was done. He was always a good friend and a great 


soldier. By his heroic conduct many of his comrades lives were saved. 
His loss was great but his action proved why he was a man and a good 


soldier. He was buried in a cemetary just south of Nijmegen Holland 
and a very pretty one too. The Hollanders are taking very good care 
of it and ere constantly showing their appreciation for what the 
American soldiers did for them.. 


I have tiost many friends and buddies and no words can express my 
feelings for them. Only those who have lived with them have an idea. 
I can't tell you now or ever what it's like. 


Love, 


Fat. 
COPY... 5 


Berlin Germany 
Aug. 25, 1945 


Dear Mother & Dad: 


Well I live in the suburbs of this large and once prosperous 
metropole. Zelendorf is the name of it. 


If your going to talk to Gus Hartman and he has any memory of 
what this place looked like just tell him all of that is now a fond 
memory. All ‘of the central part aid gov't. section is now just a 
pile of ruins. 


What people intend to do with whats left I have no idea but 
perhaps they better pick out another field and just start form the 
pegénning. 


The part I live in is in fairly decent condition and is a resi- 
dential area. No big buildings are standing anywhere that are any 
good at all. The past majority are completely gone and those that 
are left are in such shape as to not be of much good for anything. 
The bombers really did a job. 


Well when you write Bill give him my congrats on his promotion. 
Nice going. Guess he is busting for points although in some cases 
it doesn't mean too much for they send you out pretty much on several 
priorities. 


About mp reactionmd most of the other men about the end of the 


war it was no more than just a sigh of relief. Nothing special happened 


Did our usual duties for the day. None of the men (front line troops) 
did much celebrating. For them it was a thanksgiving for the end of 
hostilities and a hope to be home soon. 
Love, 
Fat. 


COPY... 


CITATION FOR AWARD OF BRONZE STAR MEDAL 
(published in General orders No. 35, Hg. 82nd Abn Div.,15 July 1944) 


Arthur R. McAlpine, 0-453932, First Lt.,307 Airborne Med.Co. 
For heroic conduct in action on 6 June 1944, about two miles north- 
east of Ste Mere Eglise, France. Lt. McAlpine, although not a 
medisal officer, displayed suverior skill in caring for many wounded 
and with the meagrest of medical facilities. He had removed a large 
number of casualtieé incurred during the night landing of the gliders 
under constant enemy shelling to a protected area. He remained with 
the men for more than 18 hours through heavy shelling, exhibiting 
great coolness and courage and proving himself a source of inspiration 
and example through the trying experience. Enterred military service 
from Tampa, Fla. 


| 


HEADQUARTERS 82d AIRBORNE DIVISION 
Office of the Division Chaplain 
A.P.O. 469, U.S. Army 


13 May 1945 


Mrs. L. C. McAlpine 
1923 N. 7th St. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Mrs. McAlpine: 


For the 82d Airborne Division this year Mothers! Day was 
observed in the very heart of Germany, and though we are farther 
from home than we have ever been we are even closer in spirit, 
for V-E dey is now a thing of the past, and home and mother seems 
that much nearer to our hearts and minds. 


We commemorated Mothers! Day with a special service of wor- 
ship in honor of the mothers of our men, not forgetting to give 
hearty thanks to Almighty God for the Victory in Europe, for 
which our mothers have been so earnestly praying. I thought that 
you would like to know that your son, Capt. McAlpine, was among 
those present at that service, just as is his custom every 
Sunday. Together we said a special prayer for mother, asking God 
to protect her life, acknowledging the debt of love that each 
of us owes individually to our mothers, and praying that "she 
know from day to day the deepening glow of joy that comes from 
Thee. Bless her in Harthe and Heaven." 


the war to its final victorious conclusion, we do not know what 
lies ahead of us as individuals. Some may go to the Pacific 
theater; some may have the privilege of an honorable discharge 

to their homes. But this we do know,- wherever we go God goes 
with us, as He has done in the past. God's ministers will be 
found at hand wherever your son goes within the far-flung reaches 
of our Army, sustaining him morally, strengthening him spirit- 
ually, preparing him to face life or meet death, as the case may 
be, in the spirit of a fatthful follower of Christ. 


| In these days of readjustment and preparetion to carry on 


The trying days of war are not over for us, greater sacri- 
fices are yet to be demanded of many of us, but if you continue 
to place your faith in the Good Shepherd, your mind will rest 
in comfort in the knowledge of the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding. I know that you will further exhibit that 
bravery and courage, which hes. done so much to keep high the 
morale of our men in the battles of the past. 


Sincerely yours, 
George B Wood 
Chaplain, Maj. 
TRUE ‘COPY... Division Chaplain 
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Beaurieux 14th of March 1945. 


My dear Mrs. McAlpine, 


Your sympathetic and galant son gave us the lovely Orange 
Pikoe tea which already delighted him, other officers and a 
nice General. I want to thank you for it, tea is not to be 
found. You realize how I appréciate that sweet beverage, and 
the trouble you took to send it over. 


Me. spoils all the time my husband and myself. Each 
time he comes, his visit turns out to be a regular Christmaa. 
We are grateful to him and enjoy having him come to us. We 
try our best to have him and his friends feel at home in our 
spoiled mansion. 


Life is very hard over here but Americans render it so 
much easier. 


My husband and myself hope to meet you and your husband 
some day. 


Sincerely, 


Ctesse. de Robanbse de Beaurieux 


COPY... 
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The following is a letter written to Henrietta Kadel 


from Commander G.H.Williams, Signal Corp.,U.S.Navy, San Fran- 


R ; 
oT SASN iy 


May 18,1943. Uy 


cisco. 


My dear Miss Kadel, 

Upon my return to San Francisco after 
a trip to Seattle I found your letter and I will attempt to an- 
swer. I am sorry to say I don't remember having ever met your 
brother. I was stationed in Cavite Navy yard which was about 
fifty miles from Stotsenburg. Aguanan Bay is a small bay over 
by Bataan. From what you said in your letter I believe your 
brother must have been stationed in Bataan during the campaign 
over there. Of course when Bataan fell a April 9th many of the 
army came over to Corregidor and many of them I have heard got 
away and got back into the hills. It is ouite likely that your 
brother was one of those that got back in the hills. If so, he 
may be still back there. It is quite possible for some of them 
to live inland for a long time. 

Lets keep on hoping. So long as you have no def- 
inite information that he-is ‘deag there certainly is a chance he 
is 0.%. I have seen some fantastic escapep, in fact I have had 
a few and I would keep believing he will come through somehow. 

I am returning your snapshot of Major Kadel. If I should get any 
information that will help you, I will write again. I am sorry I 
can't give any better news just now. 

Sincerely, 

G.H."illiams 


Cars (Se) U.S.) Navy 
As for the message from Melbourne. Te all sent 


messages when anyone was getting out. I carried out several but 


when I got to Australia, Corregidor had fallen so instead, I 
wrote messages explaining as best I could. It was difficult to 
explain to some, how one could get out and others could not. I 
guess that is the fortunes of war-- or just plain luck. I want 
you to know we were very proud of the boys over in Bataan. We 


knew what they were going through and no army in the world 


could have done better. 


For records of Don Leslie's Company 
See 
Readers Digest Sept.1944 Page 33 
The Password was Mandalay 
Liberty July 29,1944 Page 15 
Glide into the unknown 
Colliers Aug.26,1944 Page 20 
Cochran's Commandos 


c GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
p SOUTHYEST PACIFIC AREA 


Office of the Commander— in-Chief 


Dear Miss Kadel: 


General MacArthur has asked me to answer your letter of 
inquiry concerning your brother, Major Richard C. Kadel. I 
sincerely regret to inform you that there is no information 
available concerning him at this headquarters but if he was 
with General Weaver it is cuite probable that he was made a 
prisoner of war when Bataan fell. I personally served on Ba- 
taan until March llth and General Weaver's organization was 
very nearby, but unfortunately I do not recall ever having 
seen or met your brother. The only suggestion I can make is 
that you communicate with the Provost Marshall General, Yar 
Department, Washington, D.C.,who has been receiving the names 
of the prisoners of war submitted by Japan, and it is possi- 
ble that he may have some information for you. 


I know that General MacArthur and all his staff join me 
in the sincere hope that your brother is alive and well and 
that he will return safely to you. 


It is, of course, possible that he escaped through the 
Japanese lines and is living in the hills to the north of 
Manila as we know many of our officers are, but unfortunately, 
we cannot communicate with them. If I can be of any further 
service to you, please do not hesitate to call on me. 


Sincerely yours, 


Charles H. Morhouse 


Lieutenant Colonel, M.C. 
Aide-de-Camp 


Miss Henrietta W. Kadel 
929 North 7th Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Mise Henrietta Wa Kadel 
* 929 North .7th Street 
“Terré Heute, Iniisne 


GENERAL HRADQUARTERS 


SOUTHWEST PACIFIC AREA 


Office of the Commundsr~tn-Chieft 


May 26, 1943 
Dear Mies Kael: 


General Macarthur has asxed me to answer 
your letter- of inqulry conserning your brother, 
Major Richard C, Kadel, I sincerely recret to inż 
form you that there is no informstion available 
concerning him at thie headquarters but if he was 
with General Weaver it ts quite probable thet he 
was made a prisoner of war wien Satean fell. YI 
personeliy servad on Batasan until March llth and 
Generel Weaver's organization was very nearby, but 
unfortunately I do not recell ever having soen or 
met your orotner. The only sucrestion I can make 
is thst you communieste sith the Provost Marshal General, 
War. Department, “ashineton, Dak, who has been receiving 
the nanes of the prisoners of war. submitted by Japan, 
and it ia possible that he may have some infornation 
for you. 


I know thet veneral “ecArthur. and all hie 
staff join me ir the sincere hope that your brother 
is-alive and well end tmt he will return safely ts 
you: 


It ic, of course, pogsihle that he escaped 
throuch the Japanese lines and is Living in the hills 
to..the north. of tiaentls as wê know nany of our officers 
are. Dut unfortunately we cennot communioate with them, 
Ifi can ve of any further service to you, please do 
not. hesitate to call or mes 


Sincerely: yours, 
CHAFLES Ba. MORTMOUSH 


[ieutenent Colonel, H.C, 
blde-Ge-Caiup 


Somewhere in Luzon, P.I. 
Nov.3,1944 


My dearest: 


I am trying to send you this letter thru N.L. Roccaforte, 
Ensign U.S.Navy, a pilot who was shot down here about a week ago and 
who reached our "gorilla" headquarters last Wednesday. If he gets it 
thru personally thank him for me. 


Kathryn, it all seems too strange to me, I managed to keep 
one of your letters dated Nov.S,1941, so long, long ago, the snapshot 
of you I took when my train was leaving Ft.Knox, and my bill-fold also 
my uniform and insignia which I still have, and my self-respect and 
some degree of health. 


I managed to get away from the "marching line" on April 22, 
after I had been taken away from what wes left of my company. I met an 
American civilian, Roy C.Tugzle, who has been a mining engineer here 
in the Philippines for 14 years, in the same fix I was in, and when 
we fell out of the line we were both about done for. Really, dear, I 
owe my life and safety to these Filipinos who took me away when I 
could not go anymore, bathed my wounds, fed me amd secured medical 
assistance, and finally took me to a place of safety until I was able 
to walk again. I have been in fair physical and good mental health 
since August,1942 and God willing, I promise that I will see you again 
in the not too distant future. 


At present I am within a few kilometers of Clark Field.Tug-— 
gle is here too, also Lt.Col.P.D. Cayler, 3ist Inf.(US) and G.E.Crane, 
Captain 24th FA (PS). We were all busy working now thet the time is 
near, and our work has taken us thru jungles, swamps and mountains. 
Really I have seen a lot of Luzon, and have learned to eat many 
strange foods. Honey, if you ever want a divorce all you have to do 
is serve me rice, Ha! Ha! What wouldn't I give for one of your deli- 
cious meals. Boy, oh boy! Really though, food is quite a problem with 
these bastardly Japanese here. Whatever you have heard about them I 
can swear it is true and more.I only hope that there will not be one 
Japanese left alive after this war, and God dam the man who says other- 
wise. Ye will get lots more of them before we are through, and believe 
me, these Filipinos are really blood thirsty. 


I am sending you a piece of silk from a Japanese plane which 
was shot down near here this morning and a Japanese one centavo note. 
To you recognize this picture? Do°you remember when and where it was 
taken? Sorry, darling, I can't send you a more recent picture, but 
such facilities are somewhat limited now. Ha! Ha! 


SP Oe .. How is your mother and daddy and Marge? And dar- 
ling, what are you doing, and are you well, and do you have enouch to 
eat, and a million other questions. My, but we will have a lot to talk 
about. I doubt if ever we will catch up on everything. I am also wri 
ting to my folks. I pray that they,too, are safe and well. It seems so 
long ago that I said goodbye, and yet the time has passed by quickly. 
If you know where Col.Nixon is, please write him and tell him that I 
am OK and hope to see him again some time soon. 


LoL 

. I have learned to speak some Tagalog, the universal dialect, here and 
get around without any trouble. Most of the Filipinos are 100 percent 
pro-american and it kindof gets to you when in passing by, the old 
and young alike remove their hats in greeting, and the kids all kiss 
your hand. These people have indeed suffered greatly for us and risk 
their lives and make sacrifices for us almost beyond belief. I only 
hope they receive ecen a part of the credit due them. 


Did you ever receive my Christmas packages? The Japs got the 


ones you all sent over here for me, and did you ever receive any of 
the letters I sent to you on Bataan?........ 6 


The boy tells me "Kumaine mu na" which means "You eat now! 
so won't you please join me for a bowl of rice and a fish? Ha! Ha! 
Quite a life, but a good one. My chin is way, way up, and I'm 100 per- 
cent OKAY, darling. I pray the worst is over and I may see you soon. 
May I wish you a belated "Happy Birthday" and a premature "Merry 
Christmas", 


Bye,bye, now, darling, and sure enough- 
Richard 
PS Regards to all. Please write J.K.Tuggle,Sr.,Box.l1l, 


Princeton, W.Vir. and tell him that his son, Roy C.Tuggle, is 
alive and well. XOXOXO XOXO XOXOX 


Somewhere in Luzon, P.I. 
November 6,1944 


Dearest Mother, Dad, and Henrietta, 


I am sending you this letter 
thru N.L.Roccaforte, Ensign, U.S.Navy, a pilot who was shot down 
near here and reached our "Gorilla" Hedaquarters. If he manages 
to deliver it personally please thank him. for me. 


My dears, I have been so worried about you all and my prayers 
have all been for your health and safety and that somehow God would 
let you know I am still alive and well. That has been my greatest 
concern. 

After the surrender I was taken away from my company by the 
Japanese and held for questioning which was totally unsatisfactory 
to them. Ha! Ha! I escaped from their garrison and joined another 
group of American prisoners in an effort to rejoin my men. However 
I could find no trace of them as I had been a prisoner for three 
days. However I met an American civilian, Roy C.Tuggle, a mining 
engineer who had been here for 14 years, also in the "Marching line". 
He was in pretty bad shape too, and on the 22nd of April we both 
could go no further. Ye fell out of the line, managing to crawl be- 
neath some bamboo trees where we stayed uutil some kindly Filipinos 
came along and helped us get away. They hid us in a safe place, 
bathed us, secured food and medical assistance for us and finally 
we managed to become well again. At present I am in fine shape, am 
free and "busy" now that the time is near. These Filipinos are all 
very, very poor, but their hearts are pure gold and they are very 
pro-American, thank God. I can tell you many stories about life in 
the swamps, the jungles and the mountains, and of many strange 
things I have seen, and believe that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when I can see my loved ones again. 


I have also written to Kathryn, and hope and pray that she and 
her folks are all well. My, it seems a long time since I last saw 
you all. Did you ever receive my Christmas presents from the Phili- 
ppines for Xmas,1941? I hope so, as the Japs got mine, darn them. 
They really are horrid people and whatever you hear about them is 
not true enough. I wonder why God ever permitted them on this earth. 


Mother I am sure hungry for some of your good meals. Boy, oh 
boy, we all talk about food all the time. Ha! Ha! and I sure am 
sick of rice and fish. Whew! There are auite a few American officers 
and soldiers here, although many have been captured and many have 
Gied. Ye are all most all "busy" and very hopeful that our forces 
will return soon to Luzon. 


Please give my love to all and believe me when I say I am in 
good shape. I pray for you ail constantly and have faith that God 
will see me through the rest of this. How I long for the time when 
I can see you all again, and tell you about the life of an escaped 
prisoner.It has not been so bad, my dears. 


Goodbye now until I see you, and God bless and keep you all. 
Merry Christmas! 
Ail my love, your son, 


From Major Richard C. Kadel Richard 
Terre Haute, Indiana XXXXXX 
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Chungking, China 
April 9, 1945 


Miss Florence Oréwford, Librarian 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Dear Miss Crawford: 

I wish to exoress my most sincere thanks to you for 
your kindness in sending me the five swell ohotographs of former 
Terre Haute tmclley cars. I have been trying to obtain just such 
pictures for Quite awhile now, and this is the first time I have 
ever been successful in getting anything. 

A short time after I sent you the first V~mail re- 
quest for the chotographe, I sent another which you have no doubt 
received py this time. I sent this second one because I thought 
the firet one had been lost enroute to the States so merely dis- 
regerd thie second request. 

I imagine you must oe curious to know just why I 
should want pictures of the old Terre Haute trolleys, so I will 
explain the reason. My hoboy is electric railroading and for the 
last six years I have been collecting historical data, ohotogradhs, 
etc., on the electric railways both abandoned and still operating, 
of Indiana. I was never able to get anything in the way of ohoto= 
graphg on the former trolleys of Terre Haute, so that is why I wrote 
to the library in hones they might oe able to helo me. I am cer- 
tainly glad now, I did write. 

I have enclosed a veice of Chinese currency I thought 


you might like to have as a souvenir: of China. This is the kind of 


money they use over on this side of the worla. 


Sincerely yours, 


John Tolley 
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Thursday Dec. 28, 1944 
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Dear Mother and Dad, 

Well, it begins to look as though the Boche 
was definitely slowed down if not comoletely stopped. We of 
course think we did our part to change his mind. This corps and 
and army can always look back with pride ot our "March to the 
sound of the guns" Things were kinda involved when we got here tout 
we quickly got it under control. We all worked rather hard and 
long hours. Last couple of days its been much better tho and the 
General and I have had two good nights of sleep and are back on 
our toes again. It's been clear and cold for past four or five 
days. Down to 15 degrees this. moning and forecast is for the 
same tomorrow. ‘Cola Sane hit us just after we landed. Slept in 
our vans first night and it was snowing when I turned in about 
2A.M. Wet snow at first that covered every branch, etc. Turned 
cold during night and by next night I had every blanket I owned o 
over my bunk. By next night we had a house-Gen., his two aids 
and I. Very wealthy woman and her two maids lived in it. She 
offered it to us and we moved in and have our mess there. She's 
travelled all over the world. There's enough beautiful funniture 
for three houses and enough junk for twenty, but it is certainly 
comfortable. We had her in for dinner and she certainly hates 
Germans. 

We took time off on Christmas Eve long enough to bathe 


change into better clothes and have a fine turkey dinner with 


all the trimmings, then back to the work.Christmas day was just 


5 


another day of hard fighting. Only good thing about it was that 

we killed a good many Boche. This business of the Boche fighting to 
the bitter end may eventually prove a boomerang to him. We have 

a hard time making our men really mad enough. Our soldiers just 
dont hate these Boche the way they should. Somehow they don't real. 
daze the only reason we're over here with thousands of good Americans 
being Killed is because of the German people. But slowly its be- 
ginning to dawn on them that the only good German is a dead German.— 
that the whole nation is solidly behind this thing- that if we dont 
kill them off now they will start another war.in twenty—five years 
The result is we're killing more #nd taking fewer prisoners. That's 
all to the good and if our men will just hate enough, perhaps these 
boys won't have died in vain. Now if only the people at home would 
quite talking of reconversion and all that tommy rot and win the war, 
maybe we could close this thing up over here before next winter. 

The newspapers we get are full of life as uaual and most of the men 
here are pretty bitter about the home front. I sýppose politics are 
mixed up in it quite a pit. 

I got your cablegram and the letters written after my 
promotion had been announced. Naturally I am very happy. Its 
something I'd wanted a long time and had given up hope of getting. 
Can't say that I feel any different, but I do notice that as 1 ride 
around in my jeep with a star on the red, I have to do more saluting 
than I used to as a Colonel. Everyone around here seemdd glad I 
got it or at least said so and I had many notes from busy people, 
014 friends that of course made me feel good. One does get a few 


more privileges as a general officer. 


Your letters written after the anniversary didnt mention 
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getting my Jetter or cable. I thot I'd gotten them off in good 

| time but apparently not. Hope the Merry @hristmas cable got there on 
time. Have had no mail in over two weeks. Ruth forwarded letters 
from Ralph J. but haven't heard directly from him. Last letters 
were yours of Nov. 26th and a single from Ruth of Dec. 23. Old 
friend, Gen. Lucas, surely came thru on getting Ralph J to 0.C.S. 
I'm sorry I hadn't written him sooner. Ralph J. has done well. I'm 
sure he'll make the grade.at Sill and will make a good officer. He 
hee grown up very fast- shame “that youngsters like he is couldn't 


have a normal boyhood Germans again. I am feeling fine. 


Love, 


Ralph 


From; Brig.Gen.Raloh J. Canine 07154 
Hdg.XII Corps A.P.0. 7312 


Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 


Mailed Dec. 31, 1944 
Received Jan.1g, 1945 by Brig.Gen. Canine's father. Praf Edwin 


N. Canine, 220 Barton, Ave. Terre Haute, Ind 


NAVAL AIR STATION 
EAGLE MT LAKE TEKAS. 
Saturday Morning 
12/4/43 
Dear Jeanne and Aunt Florence: 

Sorry + have not written sooner but have been busy. Our jobs 
have been changed again. Most of the radiomen are now taking ¢ode 
from the radio station NSS in Washington D. C. but we are not on an 
open circuit, we do not send code as yet. The weather here is Suite 
pleasant again. Tho it turned cold last week, now we can go about 
in our shirt sleeves in the daytime as long as the sun is shining. 

We are doing some very interesting work here. Some of the boys 
in communications are working in the control tower of the air field 
their job being to direct planes in and uv, using radio televhony or 
"voice procedure". I was in the tower one day last week visiting 
one of my fellow radiomen, who was on duty there, when a medium 
bomber asked to come in. The radioman has to see that the field is 
clear and if the plane's landing gear is down, besides various other 
details and is responsible if something goes wrong. 

This medium bomber (known to Tommy and air-plane spotters as the 
B-34 or PV-Ventura) could only get one wheel down and these planés 
have been known to have turned to ashes 30 seconds after crashing. 
The pilot was given orders to circle the field until his gas tanks 
were empty and then come in for a belly landing so there would be 
less chance of catching on fire. On board her were pilot, covilot, 
and a radioman. The captain told them they could hit the silk or 
come down with the plane. The radioman was going to abandon the 
ship at first, he pilots going to stick with her but after some ad- 


vice from some veterans who had had to bail out before and said the 


jolt one got from coming down in a chut was worse than a crash landing, 


the radioman decided against it. After circling the field three 
hours, the plane was ready to come down. The firetruck, ambulance, 
crash truck, sailors in asbestos suits were all ready to do their 
respective jobs if need be. 

The plane finally came in but it could not get its other wheel 
up besides not being to get both wheels down. So it came in ona 
wheel and a prayer. Well the prayer and the wheel both worked, be- 
cause the pilot made the best landing ever seen in these parts and 
there is nothing but airfields in Texas. He hit the ground on one 
wheel, leaving the weight on this wheel until some of his speed was 
lost then slowly eased the plane over on the opposite wing tip. 
Soon as the wing touched the ground the plane began spinning and it 
raised so much dust that no one could see what was going on. But 
everyone came out without a sctatch and all the plane suffered was 
a bent propeller. 

It was a grand landing. You have probably seen such a landing 
in a thriller movie. 

I had a better get to work now. Tell everyone hello for me and 
hope this letter makes up for the others I did not write. 

Will be see'n you. 

Love 
Don. 
Donald E. Crawford RM 3/0 
Bks 3 Sect H NAS 
Eagle Mt. Lake, Texas. 
To: Miss Florence Crawford 


Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


To Mrs. J.A. Stakeman 
429 3. 15th St 


e-* 


From: her daughter 
Terre Haute, Ind. REFERENCE 


Dear Mother DO NOT CIRCULATE NUUN 
Just another one of those "notes". The shoes,purse and 
gloves came today. Thanks so much, especially for having those shoes 
fixed before sending them on. Its so difficult for me to have things like 
that done. You have no idea. The shoes I have had fixed thus far have had 
to leave in town-and have mailed to me. I've given my shoes more wear down 
here than all the rest of my life together. Drilling is slightly hard on 
them. This past week-end had a most marvelous time. Couldn't have been 
treated better had I been royality its self Twelve of we nurses along 
with our C.O. left her 2.30 A.M. Sat. arrived at Camp Mackall N.Carolina 
10.A.M.when we stepped out of the plane we were introduced to General 
Chapman, Gen.Borum and Col.Burkmis, who were down there to dedicate this 
new post. Five jeeps were brought to care for us and luggage. The Genz 
eral's aid, Lt.Stark escorted us to the club where we heard the program 
for the day. They had twelve bachelor escorts arranged for us for the 
evening. After lunch we attended the dedication, sat on the speakers stand 


along the @enerals and other distinquished guests. A more beautiful show 


I've never seen in my life. They hadethe dedication by Gen. Chapman. The 


camp is an airborne command post and oodles of paratroopers. First there was 


8 glorious parade- soldiers, thousands of them marching in perfect time, 
percision ple, also caisson and soldiers on hikes in formation. After that 
there were 180 paratroopers jumps. The sky was blue as indigo and the sun 
ever 80 bright- was a beautiful day. My freckles came in the thousands 

and my face looks like well treated weather. After the paratrooper jumps 
they had pbanes take off and gliders- then came back and cut the glider 
loose and they landed. It was a million dollar show. You have no idea 
what a sight those paratroopers are until you see them. They certaily take 
the punishment. God, what nerve it takes to do it. Immediately after the 


program our dates came up. I drew a young handson Lt—Co. a varatroorr 
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himself. However fefore all those boys came up, I asked seme sivilian 

on the stand how far So.Pines was from there, he said 16 miles. I ex- 
plained my sister was there- hadn't seen here for two years. He volunterec 
to take me over. I explained I would have to get back so he offered to 
bring me back. I told him I just couldn't , I had military obligations.- 
anyhow he told me his name said he was the mayor of So. Pines and if ke 
could do anything for me he would be glad to do so. 

When I met my escort- the young Lt-Col. I told him of the civy- 
so he said he would be so glad to drive me over bo see Anne. That is 
just what we did. Went to Pinehurst and So. Pines but couldn't find Anne 
She wasn't at home. By the time I got back to Camp Mackall- she was try- 
ing to call me. She called then the next thing Sunday morning Anne came 
over and we had about an hours visit. The col. came over before Anne got 
to Mackall, he offered to take her back and was most gracious. 

We left camp 1;07 P.M. for Indianapolis where we dropped a couple 
paratroopers and then back to Louisville. Got here at 6:40 after 55 min- 
utes stop in Indianapo,is. Tétaled 7 hours 15 min, flying time. Every 
day this week have a final exam. Sat. at 11 A.M. leave for Maxwell Field, 
Alabama where we are to go in the low pressure chamber~ also attendd a 
dance and back on Sunday. If you dont hear from me for a while, you'll 
know its because I havent had time to breathe. 

Thanks again. 
Much love 


Grace 
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To Mrs. J.A. Stakeman 
429 §.15th St. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
From: Lieut. G.H. Stakeman 
Oo., O 2d. Cm BN 
APO 45 New York, N.Y. 
July 24, 1943. 
Somewhere, Sicily 
Dearest Mother & Dad. 

Well folksis, its! a rather dusty and begrimed lad 
writing although entirely intact. Right now, I'm leaning against an olive 
tree and using my helmet for a writing disk—Your gffspring has seen his 
share of action and let me say here that there is no need to worry. We're 
knocking the stuffin' out of the enemy and it's probably a lot safer than 
it is at 7th and Wabash. The Italians have no head for fighting. All we 
have to do is to send a mean look in their general direction and they sur- 
render. It is getting to the point now where we refusé to take Italian 
soldiers prisoners. That's a fact. There are so many and so harmless that 
its just a bother. 

Guess Gretch & Dad understand why I haven't sent birth- 
day felicitations, so here they are—— wish you'd send me a bottle of coca 
cola and a can of beer. Pack it very carefully as it gets a lot of rough 
handling before it veaches me-— I'm healthier than a pig———hiked about 
twenty miles yesterday. 


Love 


George 


To Mrs. J.A. Stakeman from her son George 

Sicily 

Sept. 8, 1943 
Dearest Mother and Dad: 


Writing this under an olive tree again. As a matter of fact 
whenever you plop down under a tree the odds are about two to one 
that it will be an olive. 


There are mighty few trees on this island that are not fruit 
trees. A few ornamental trees, oaks, sycamores, silver poplars, 
and evergreens are to be seen occasionally. There is no such things 
as forests or woods. I suppose that's due to the many centuries of 
cultivation and the rather dense population every square foot of 
soil that can produce is being farmed. Valeys, guiches, hillsides, 
and rocky areas, that the American farmer would never dream of 
attempting to cultivate are tilled here. Weeds are almost non- 
existant. This is probably due to the dry season in which plants 
may be easily controlled. Wheat is planted in all the orchards. 
Most of the natives depend upon agriculture for their pitiful live- 
lihood and all of that is done by hand or with very crude instru- 
ments. The people in respect to implements, homes and sanitation- 
are for the most part a good hundred years behind. Even in thelar- 
ger cities, the homes are very small-one or two rooms- and abound 
with flies, filth, and children. In many of the homes the chickens 
are kept inside with the family. Some place, eh kid? I've seen 
some few beautiful girls in the larger towns but they don't begin 
to compare with Terry or American girls. The natives are short in 
stature and reflect the results of malnutrition, and poor medical 
care. They run around in clothes which are patched to the fourth 
power. Shoes are very scarce. The women wear wooden "wedgie" shoes 
or as many of them do-go barefooted. Men-if they're lucky—have 
Italian soldier's shoes or wear canvas beach sandals—or go barefooted. 
Kids almost universally go barefooted. Hosiery or sox are never to 
be seen. 


I was much surprised the other day when I was in one of the 
larger, supposed to be "modern" towns, to see right out the comfort 
stations for men. All the view that they shut off is a direct frontal 
and side view. I don’t know what the women do. 


So far I have made a few queries about Grace's outfit but can't 
get any info on it or its whereabouts. Sure would be great thrill 
to see herwespecially over here. As soon as you get any dope be 
sure and let me know. 


I hope my mail is getting to you O°K. I know I have written 
you frequently—at least once or twice a week. In case you didn't 
receive my previous letters I'll reiterate some previous stuff. 


l. Did you get the $50 money order I mailed to you a- 
round Aug. 1? 
2. Please pay off the loan on my insurance. 
3. Send me some boxes of cigars. Please pay for them 
from the money I've sent. 
From now.on I'11 start numbering letters and you can tell then 
when any is missing. This will be letter number 1. If you do the 
same then I'll know if any of yours doesn't reach me. 
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Probably you get much more news of what's going on in this 
old world than I do, so can't add anything on that score. How- 
ever, the news the past few nights broadcast from London is cer- 
tainly encouraging. I am convinced that it will be so more and 
more as time goes by. 


Well, sweetheart, again I want to offer my humble test for 
8 happy birthday. Be of good cheer, have faith, and we'll all 
be together again to celebrate your next. 
Lots of Love, 


George 


Sunday ,Sept.1z,1943 
North Africa 


Near Mother ahd Tac: 


Hope you don't think me too neglestful for not writing 
sooner and more often but your darling daugnter has been one 
busy little lass. 

Our trip was most enjoyable. Grand weather and smooth 
sailing. We all made out well.The change in climate and habits 
resulted in all having colds. Since however we have now got- 
ten a bit more settled we're recovering rapicly witnout com- 
plications. 

Those who have been over for some time were happy to nave 
some one to talk witn fresh from the States.We nave been treated 
elegantly by most everyone. All tne boys have been most gracious 
and kind in trying to make us comfortable. 

Haveseen a little of war excitement.It makes one a little 
firmer believer in the rules and regulations. 

Tne African sun has made me q uite dark. Even have freckles 
on my ears. Hac my first fresh water shower since leaving the States. 
Never realized a bath could be so wonderful. 

I'm still trying to get my hair clean even though have haa 
two shampoos.One of the girls has been French braiding my hair 
and putting bandage bows on the end of my two pigtails. My pig- 
tails were short and small nevertheless was quite proud of them. 

We ars becoming settled. What we have now is notning like 
home but its luxury compared with what we have movec from.We do 

have tile floors and electricity other than that nothing except 
what we bring. 

You should hear us talking or trying to rather-to the French 
women who nave taken our laundry. It seems to me it would be 
easter to do the wash yousself but facilities are'ntplentiful. Then 
I suppose wnen we start working very hard time may be a bit scarce i 
also. 

Hope to see George - nave been trying to get some word but 
don't know how successful I snall be. 

Tell Aunt Elsie tnat ner diet is ample and delicious. I can 
speak from a bit of experience. We are not being ’underfed but there 
are some diets anc ways of serving more desirable than others. 

Havent$ received any mail since our sojourn nere. It sure 
will seem good to get a letter. 

Have been swimming in tne Meriterranean ana is it every bit 
as beautiful as they say. 

One turned hanay man trying to make is all a bit more com- 
fortable . 

The gals spirit has been high - I hope ít remains so. Tne 
flies about run you crazy-It hasn't been too uncomfortable in 
the daytime-nights are rather cool. 

Hope you and Dad are 0.K. Also the rest of the family. Do 
let me know how Rudy is coming along. 

It's about time to go to lunch so will be on my way and get 
tnis posted. 

Love, 
Grace 


Notice new A.P.O. 
A.P.0.0760- the rest the same 


To Mrs. J.A.Stakeman from ner dgaugnter Lt.Grace Stakeman 


Letter from Capt. Grace Stakeman, dated 6 June 1945 from 
Siena, Italy 


Well, at last I think I'll be able to give you some dove on 
me. As far as I have been able to find out, I'm staying in sunny 
Italy. | 


The story is this. When we arrived in N. Africa September 
1943 we found we were the 2nd Air Evacuation Squadron over here. 
The other squadron, the 802nd, had come to this theater in February, 
5 months before. When we moved to Tunis they moved to Palerno, 
Sicily. After a month in Tunis we moved to Catania, Sicily. The 
802nd Squadron brought patients from the Naples area down and we 
the 807th, evacuated patients from the Bari area. Then when there 
were so many patients to be brought out of Anzia we worked side by 
side in Naples; however, we both maintained our Sicilian Quarters. 
We continued to do some work in Bari at the same time evacuating 
the British 8th Army patients. Shortly after Anzio the 802nd moved 
into quarters in Naples. After they had moved into quarters in 
Naples we moved from our Catania, Sicily home to a place by the sea~ 
shore called Lido DeRoma, just 20 miles from Rome. We hadn't been 
in Lido DeRoma long before the 802nd Squadron moved right next door. 
This was last June. Well, both squadrons remained in Lido until 
January. While at Lido we did and awful lot of work. The 5th Army 
was vushing forward and there were many casualties. 


Now to go back a little. In November 1943 we, the 807th, had 
13 nurses in a plane crash land in Albania, enemy territory. Of 
course we didn't know anything about them until December lst when 
we heard that they were down in enemy territory, relativley safe. 
Just after these girls were missing two of my girls want to the hos— 
pital with Jaundice; so 10 of us were doing the work of 25. On 
January lst I got 13 replacements for the girls lost. On January 
9th, 10 of the missing girls escaped and got home, whereupon they 
were sent immediately to the states. Anyone who had been a priso- 
ner or had been down in enemy territory had to go home for security 
reasons. Our escapees knew too much about the underground over 
there to let them remain in the same theater of war. 


The latter part of January three of my girls were in a Jeep 
accident. One of the girls died of a basal skull fracture a few 
hours after the accident. The other two were injured badly — one 
girl had a busted back and fractured jaw. The other girl was not 
so badly injured, but was bunged up sufficiently to be in the hos- 
pital for a couple of weeks. So, I flew to the American cemetery 
to the funeral of the girl who was killed. So you see I was still 
short one girl again. The two who were in the hospital with 
Jaundice returned home to the squadron to go to work on the lst of 
the year. However, 2 days after one gal who had been jaundiced had 
returned to quarters she fell on one of our tile floors and broke 
her foot so she was incapacitated for anather 6 weeks. By the end 
of February the two injured were discharged from the hospital. The 
one with the broken back was still in a body cast bit up around 
walking. The "Powers to Be" got orders on her to send her home. 

So along with 18 British patients, my nurse with the broken back was 
put aboard a plane to be evacuated by air back to Algiers. One of the 
new nurses, a replacement, went along as usual to care for then on 


the trip. The plané never reached Algiers. It crashed into a mountain 
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in Sicily, bad weather, killing everyone aboard. So, in less 

than 6 months I had 13 missing, 3 killed. The other 3 in enemy 
territory were still unheard of or from at this time. Also in 
January one of my girls flew back to Algiers to be married. She 
married General Eisenho wer's co-pilot. There was so much hap- 
pening to us about that time I was beginning to fear the telephone 
calls. Also at this time they had a terrific raid on the Bari 
Harbor. Most all my girls were there. They escaped injury but 
got the hell scared out of them — there was much damage. 


The last of March the three girls from Albania walked in 
after 5 months in enemy territory. You remember "Balkan Journey"? 
When the kids came back they were lousey and pretty worn out. We 
got them started home a day after they got back to the outfit. 


The middle of April I got 3 more replacements for the giris 
who were killed. Believe me or not I still ain't got any grey hairs. 


Major McKnight, our CO, left us at the time the last 3 girls 
got back to take a`better job in England. So, after all this, here 
we were a ship without a rudder. Then when we did get a CO it was 
this Lewis who was a year younger than I, nervous, skinny little 
guy who had been overseas too long. But, anyhow, I had 25 nurses 
including myself and we felt as though we were starting out anew. 


Mary Smith, one of the old girls, went to Capri on rest leave 
and got herself engaged to a Bomber Pilot and we put her papers in: 
for permission to wed. Then a month later Robsman, one of the new 
girls, went to Capri and got herself engaged to a Troop Carrier Pilot. 


Then we wnt to Lido in June. Work we did. One of the girls 
got Malaria but other than Dysentery we got on well. 


In August 2 planes, each carrying one on my nurses, got lost 
and flew over enemy territory. Both got shot at. One ship got back 
to the airfield with a shot out engine and flaps. No one was in- 
jured on this ship. The second ship was something different. It 
got back alright, but the cre chief, co-pilot and nurse aboard were 
all injured. Jin, the nurse had a broken leg. She had been getting 
pretty jittery and this episode climaxed her flying career. She went 
before Medical Board and they decided to send her home. So again I 
was a nurse short. In August, two days apart, the nurses permission 
to wed came through. So Robsman was married on Wednesday and Mary 
Smith on Friday. Shortly after Robsman was married her Asthma got 
the better of her. She went before a Medical Board and they decided 
to send her home on limited service to a dry climate. Now again I 
was two nurses short. Right after the first of the year one of my 
girls went slightly insame and she had to be sent home, three nurses 
short. 


In January both squadrons were moved to Siena. Then in February 
Mary Smith got pregnant and she went home, 4 short. In April, Mary 
Gregory, the one who called you, went home on emergency leave because 
she had had so much tough luck. Of course since the war ended and 
final surrender came while she was home she gets to stay. Now I'm 
5 short. 


Several days after the final surrender five of the old girls 
got to go home on rotation. Now I have 10 short, 15 gals here. 
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Last June half of the 802nd was sent home and new replacements 
sent over. The remaining half of their gang, the old bunch, got to 
go home last month when my 5 went. So you see all the 802nd nurses 
are younger in overseas service than mine, but being the older 
scuadron they will be going home first. The new girls of that gang 
will be transferred to me. I will keep a few of the youngest or those 
who wish to stay and the rest of mine, the older ones, will go home 
with the 802nd. I will stay and be Chief Nurse of this gang newly 
formed. At least that is the tentative set-up. We should be hearing 
for sure soon. I think I will be keeping the same Medical Officer. 
You see I've been overseas less time than the Chief Nurse of the 
other squadron. There is some work yet to be done and someene has 
to stay anc do it. If this all takes place we will be moving again 
to alovely spot by the sea. Hope to go down and get a lovely tan. 


Really can't hope to come home then for a couple of months. It 
will probably be fall in Indiana. As much as I should like to see 
you I know you will understand. I'm regular Army and feel it is my 
duty. I'd like to see you all but I think since you know I'm well 
and I know things are taken care of at home, I'll remain here. I had 
planned anyhow on volunteering for Pacific if and when I got home. 
Think it wouldn't hurt to give Rudy a hand. 


So, unless I write differently, that's the set-up. Hove you 
approve as I made the choice. 


La Paz, Leyte 
RET Gae” ENG February 18, 1945 


Dear Margaret, 


Ever since I sent a letter to you thrv a captain of the U.S. 
Army, 'till after I received your cousin's letter, I thought we, 
civilians, were not allowed by law to comminicate with friends 
abroad, for until now there was no post office in town. Such a 
notion was erased only when I received your letter on Feb. 17. 

I hope Richard can come to La Paz for a dance on Mar. 10. 

I shall invite him. I know from his letter that he lives near my place 
only he does not take the risk of going thru the rud holes on the 

way, for in this connection, he said, "I tried reaching you and 

the closest I could get was six miles and they told me I would have 

to go by carabao. I decided to try and contact you by letter. I 

am near Julita." He lives near my place that, ironically speaking, 

if he shouts at midnight at the top of his voice, I will hear him. 

Are you ready now with your handkerchiefs? Better get them 
before you continue reading. 

After the first sneak attack of the Japs at Pearl Harbor, Guan, 
Baguio and some other places in the Philippines, we received news 


over the radio on the landing of Jap troops at Aparri and Legaspi. 
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With it followed stories clothed in so mich horror that I was 
afraid of Jap soldiers before I met one. 

The Japs made a smeak night landing at Legaspi, Albay, a 
province in southeastern Luzon. They then scattered themselves and 
encircled every home. The Legaspi people got up on the following 
morning only to find out that there were Jap soldiers all around 
who ascended the once peaceful homes and subjected the natives to 
utter slavery. The natives had to serve their lords, the Japs. 

College girls on their way home to the provinces from college 
were abused by many a Jap. Result: Many a girl died. 

The nails of an American captive were taken out. He was tied 
to a post in the sun and rain and was left without food and used to 
be pricked with pins every now and then. "I heard him say, the 
story-teller said, 'Kill me instantly rather than torture me this 
way. '", 

At the battle of Pangasinan, several thousand soldiers bravely 
fought. After the third day of fighting when all Filipino soldiers 
seemed all dead, the Jap women who ran the tanks shouted, "Come on, 
you Filipinos! Strengthen your muscles !" On the following night, 
the soldiers who were still alive crawled out of the battlefield and 
went their way home half—naked. 

A girl selling some cakes at one of the cross-roads was asked a 
bargain by a Japanese soldier. Such a price was too low--not even 
1/4 of the capital. What she did was to return the money and say," 


Never mind your money, I'll just give it to you." What do you think 


the soldier did? He manhandled the poor girl. 

A Jap soldier who came across a boy of eighteen said in 
Japanese language, "Dare ka?" (Who are you?) With trembiing knees, 
the boy turned his back and ran away. Result: he was shot to death. 

A Jap soldier asked an old woman, "Buta! buta! Ikaw O.k. ka? 
Oxo buy." (Pig! Pig! Will you sell? I will buy.) The old wom- 
an answered,"I can't sell any pig. My pig is very small. It's just 
as big as this litile dogtpointing to the little dog that was around) 
The Jap then picked up a coconut fruit nearby and struck the old 
women at the forehead. 

Do you want to hear some more of the Japanese atrocities? The 
above instances and a host of other stories plus the news of the 
surrender of several positions in the S.W.P.A. terrorized me before 
the Japs landed on Leyte, our province. 

Since May 1, 1942, I had a lingering illness till the coming 
of the Americans. For ‘twas only upon the liberation of Leyte when 
my fear for the wrath of the Japs vanished. 

Having been in the thickest of the jungles when the Japs occu- 
pied La Paz and sick at that for fright, for want of food, for cold-- 
imagine eating food cooked in the evening for we used to go home to 
out evacuation place at dusk, for we didn't cook during the day be- 
cause we feared the smoke would lead the Japs on patrol to find us; 
we had the belief that evacuees were usually taken by the Japs as 
prisoners. That's how we happened to lose our clothes and property. 


The prisoners were put in the sun to dry with arms tied together, 


and sometimes made to drink a soap solution or punished in any way 

the brutal Japs liked. The only salvation of the poor evacuees was 
the testamony of the Mayor; when his testamony was favorable, the 
subject would be saved, if otherwise, he would be condemned. 'Twas 
due to that fear of being forced out as an evacuee that, false modesty 
aside, I can give anybody now a nice hair-cut. For, then, anybody 
found with a long hair-—do was dubbed a guirella member and was sub- 
jucted to die at the point of a bayonet without investigation. 

Little by little I learned to cut the hair of my father. 

The rest of the family and I learned so many things like the 
making of pots, winnowers, basins, slippers, the weaving of abaca 
cloth, etc. including how to reap rice which helped us a great deal, 
because, during the Japs operation, instead of going away from our 
food supply, we went to the rice fields, where we used to meet the other 
members of the WAS (Women Auxiliary Service) of which I worked ag 
an Intelligence officer. 

Best regards to your family and roommates and friends. Herewith 
you shall find a belt made of abaca. I hope you shall receive it 
on your birthday. Please let me know if you don't receive it. It 


was mailed at Taloban, Leyte by Cecilia, my sister. 


Lots of love, 


Joana 


P.S. In your last letter, you asked me if I was only planning to 
work in the hospital or if I worked withthe medical officers, didn't 


you? 


When I wrote that letter which you lately received, I was 
only planning to work in the hospital or ina dispensary. Shortly 
thereafter, my sister, Valeriana, now a senior student at the 
Leyte High School, left her job at the dispensary at La Paz, Leyte. 
Yours truly then succeeded her until early in Jan. 1945, when I was 
called to teach grade IV at La Paz Elementary School. 

The subjects I'm teaching are: Language, Reading, Arithmetic, 
Social Studies, Character,;Education, Health Education, Music and 
Drawing, Spelling, Phonics, Writing, Gardening and Elementary 
Science, and Physical Education. 

If the belt I sent you does not suit your taste or if it does 
not “fit youy please return it with the necessary suggestions, for 


I will make another one for you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Same 


Note: Please send me some bottles of "Gold Medal." Father needs it. 
He is suffering from kidney trouble. I shall send you the cost 
including postage fees. I shall manage to send it to you by next 
mail. Just tell me how much. 


Thands! A million thanks in advance. 


Same 


DQ | NA ” 4 Fad | 
INDIANA WAR HISTORY RECORDS: 
MILITARY SERVICE RECORD 


Prepared by the Indiana Historical Commission as a permanent memorial to the Indiana 


soldiers and sailors enrolled in the American and Allied fighting forces during the World War. 


et 
Name in full XADEL, FICHARD COORDES N 
(surname) (Christian name) (middle name) 
Date and and place of birth oo susnet 13 1904. Terre Veute, Indinne 
(month) (day) (year (place) 4 
Race. White, Colored. Indian White 
Phillip Ma Kacel Metta Coordes 
Birthplace of parents _ Terre Haute , iLndian: Terres Heute, Indiens 
7 ~ (father) (mother) 
Married or single Kathryn flitcon Cure Cave Clty. “entucky _ 
(Maiden name of wife) (place of birth) 


Occupation before entering the service Civil Engineer - U-S.Dept. of Interior 
eur -E Mammota Cave Natl. Park 
Cave City, Ky. 


Residence before entering the service ; KA a 
(street) (tuwn) ‘eounty) 


BGS >, Ss ri 


— (state) 


Previous military experience Reserve Officer - Cs C.e Ce Duty. 


Date uf induction into service Sept, 8, 1940 place p 


Bye ee E E EN ake Ro et AA R E 
branch Ordnance = of lst Armored _Diyne- 


Officers Reserve Corps — _ 


(Regular Army) (National Guard) (State Militia or Home Guard) 
Assigned 17th Ordnance Company, Armored, let Armored Division — 
(company) \regiment) division) 
Where trained Fort Knox, Ky. E E AA AA Baki AEE 


(names of camps in this country) 


Promotions — lst Lieut. to Captain . — Dec. 13,1941. ——— 


(from rank) (rank) (date) 


Captain  _ to Major. 3. pee. AY 1941 

Major to Lieut. Colonel May 26, 1945 — — — — — 

Embarked from San Francisco, California _ —_— _ Sept. 8, 194) 
(name of port) ‘date) 

vo "VS shePregidant Coolidge 9 = 09th Ord, Cos a 
; (ship) (name of unit) 


Arrived at_ Manila, Philippine Isles- -—— Spt. 26, 1941 
(foreign port) idate) 


Where trainad Fort Stotsenberg, Philippine Isles JA MA 
4 (country? (place) (time) 


Battles participated in North and South Luzon Campaigns _ 


Bettle of Bataan. Filipino Luzon Guerrillas. 


XI Corps Landing, Susic Bay, Luzon 


——-bLuren-Liverstion-Philippine campeten ——— = ——— —— 4 ` 


.. 


K, a Res? 


Pui 
7 so k 


KA an gi 
y EUF 


-Ph 


Purple Heart. Presidential Unit Citation w/2 Oak 


Clust grga pine Defense Ribbon 
(state specifically the circumstances, giving place. date, and by whom the honors were bestowed) 


pa lable Pacific Sentire Medal WR Bronze Stars and 1 Bronze Arrontegi | 


as, GA a, a ae a UW 


Wounded, died of wounds, or killed in action 


March (34 days) 


————— p —— = 


(place) 
Nichols General Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 


(nature of wi wounds) —_— 


igive paricwer: in sab cass) 


Wounded in Bataan, April 5, 1942, by Japanese Bomb Fragments and in Death | 


e NARA pe Psy tz $ 
Melna r YA 4 
‘ij -g i 
Jee 
Cited or decorated for dintinguiahed services _ Legion of Merit. ———  — — a 


| 
4 

‘ 
Ss — 4 


Distinguished. Merit Badge. ‘PALL bpike Liberation Ribbon w/2 rowed sn 


Hospital treatment Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, California 
ip A Reed zop ali 


T 


Date of sailing for United States Fee. 24, 1945 = Tacloban. Leyte ely 
March 16, 1945. -------------- San Francisco, California 
| bd 4 4 TAn 5: (arrival) hos eee het ‘ - = ee eg ty (port) rae PES 
$ E Discharged Nov. 24, 1946 - == Cott. Colonel - No2. 
| (date) (rank) 
Return to civil life Retired for Physical Disability 
ad TIH ate (occupation) NG ewe ee 
x ir, 
ju Presenthomeadiress Bor £33, Cave City, ~ Kentucky MWA 
7 Isireet) (town) (county) a 


= gi NGNE YA 


Escaped from Death March = 22 April, 1942. Fought with Lugon’ ^ 


] Ai iy 
Guerrilla Forces and assisted General Charles P. Hall's YI. corms | bo, 


oe | 


landing at Subic Bay by securing Beach Head enabline the XI Corps $ A 


to land without firing a single shot (Jan. 29, 1945) 


WA dang aa AA Kraga sin e a AA na ai makan. i a 


Copy 


R EFERENOZ 4, 1943 
Byar qoni, DO NOT CIRCULATE 


You asked me to dəxcribe this city where I an mw lo- 
cated. 


This tow has a population of around 600,000 amd is by 
far the largest and most beautiful town I've seen in this 
countrye There are quite a few Polish refugees but most of 
the population is Iramian. 


The town has some paved streets mit these are mostly 
found in the downtown district. Wagons drawn by burrows are 
still the main means of transportation. However there are a 
few trucks and it's nothing unusual to see a coolie pulling 
a wagon. The transportation system is very poor. There are 
some buses but they are old time American buses and are very 
small. Taxi service here is good--tw horses pull an old 
carriage. They call tham droskeys. 


In the downtown district there are a few nice buildings 
but most of the houses are made of mud bricks. The hotels 
are the nicest buildings in the town. All the houses are 
built next to the side-walk and are adjoining. There are no 
lawns either front or back. 


and runs down gudleys at the side of each street. Here the 
natives take baths, wash clothes, and get their drinking water. 
Drinking water is sold on the streets downtown and everyone 
drinks from the same glass without it ever being washed. 


The downtown district has plenty of electric light but 
I don't think more than 25% of the homes have electricity. 
There is no gas for cooking. The food is cooked on charcoal 
fires. Telephones are a rare oddity and there are probably 
no mre than five electric ice boxes in the whole city. 


The shops (stores to you) are very small and akant 
three or four clerks are about the limit. In mst cases the 
shops are run by the owner and his children. Merchandise is 
inferior to ours and the prices are very high. 


The water is turned on at certain hours during the day 
There are about six shows and these are very small. The 


Ya 

town has no parks that I've seen so I don't know what the 
natives do for amusement. 

Beer gardens are quite popular and they are always 
crowded between 6 and 9:30 P. Me The Astoria has a floor 
show every night at 8:30 80 most of the soldiers go there 
to drink their beer. Everyone must be off the streets by 
10 P. M. 


I hope this gives you some idea of Iran. 
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Excerpts from a letter written to Mrs. Lee Smith of Terre Haute,Ind 


from her Uncle Commander George H. Williams, Supply Corp. U.S. Navy 


REFERENCE a alal E ty 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


Well, it has been some time since I wrote to you so I guess 
I had better do 80. 

I am in excellent health and doing O.K. on py new job but 
would mich rather be in more active service, I suppose you will 
think I had enough of active service while I was in the Philippines, 
but I havent. Of course I dont suppose I will get away from here. 
Everyone knows that this is to be a young man's war and I am not 
exactly young anymore. 

At one time I started to give you a story of my experiences 
out there but it seemed too long and I suppose you have read many 
"tales" already, However I will tell you a little of it. I am a- 
about as lucky as they come. I was in Cavite when the war started 
and stayed there until Christmas day. We had everything bombed and 
flattened down around us on Dec. 10. We never knew how many were 
killed but I did not get a scratch altho a cute little bomb landed 
only ten feet from me, but failed to explode. During the next two 
weeks this bombing was.@e@peated several times and all the other bombs 
that fell also exploded but fortunately none fell closer to me than 
200 feet. We had no shelter and just lived in the open. I dont know 
what we were waiting for but then we really did not have anyplace to 
go. Our ships left as soon as it all started. On the evening of Deo. 
24th, after the Japs had landed South of us and were getting closer, 
we got word that if we did not want to be captured we had better get out 
of there before eight o'clock the next morning, and we were to Bo to 
Bataan or Corregidor. I had my Studebaker so I decided to drive the 
125 miles to Bataan. Very few thought I could make it because our 


army was retreating into Bataan and the Japs were coming toward us 


-2 


but I started out at twenty minutes to eight on Christmas morning and 


drove the 125 miles right between the two armies and outside of having 


to get out and get into a ditch a few times to deep from being strafed 


and bombed , I made the trip O.K. and got there at three that afternoon 


and had a pretty good Christmas dinner at five o'clock . 


Picked myself 


out a nice little patch of bushes on the side of a hill with a pretty 


little ditoh running down it for an air raid place to jump 


and fixed 


myself a good bunk and there I stayed for a week of intansive bombing. 


Then I was sent over to Corregidor about four miles out in 
entrance. I sayed on Corregidor then until April 29th at 
was pretty well fized there because I had a place to sleep 
in the side of a hill which was quite safe. Of course you 
a tunnel always and we used to get out and wander over the 
bombings. Sometimes they bombed three or four times a day 


would be some days when no bombs came at all. 


the harbor 
midnight. I 

in a tunnel 
cant live in 
island between 


and then there 


Things were not too bad until the Japs moved down close enough 


to reach us with artillery. That was bad because you cant 


of those shells are going to come over and how many. They 


tell when one 


got worse and 


worse until the day I left there, It was estimated that there was close 


on to 3,000 shells came over that day and then they also bombed us about 


every two hours. 


Well on that day I was told I was designated to try to get out. 


I did not know how it was to be but later learned it was by seaplane. 


With only about 2,000 miles of enemy controlled territory to fly over, 


it did not hook any too safe but seeing as how they had been shooting in 


my direction, but evidently not at me , for five months I decided it 


would be worth trying. So at about eleven-thirty P.M. two 


s@aplanes came 


in and twenty-three of us crowded into each plane and fifteen minutes 


later we were flying away from there. As far as we know we were never 


fired upon during that and the nex’ two nights we were flying the 3, 000 


= 


miles to Australia. We flew at night end hid in the daytime. The 
second night the other plane hit a rock in the take off and had 
to put its passengers ashore and since the Japs were only a few 
miles away they were sonn captured. So you see my luck held out 
O.K. 

After staying in Australia for six months I was lucky again 
in having a fine trip home. Didnt see any subs. Sure was glad to 
see my family again. There for awhile I was not so sure I would 
see them again, but it never pays to give up. Here I am just like 
a bad penny. I wish I could see you. I could really tell you 
some hair raising tales. From all those bombs and shells I never 


got a scratch and I think I am in pretty good condition, 


Excerpts from a letter written to Mrs. Lee Smith from her 


Uncle Commander George H. Williams, Supoly Corp. U.S. Navy. 
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Copy of a letter writ en to Mr & Mrs I. Leslie, 
112 Gilbert Ave., Terre “aute, Indiana. 


NAN from their son “pl. Don Leslie, 900th A/B 
wl Engr Co., A.P.O. 433 C/O P.M. New York City 
R 
Number 16 DO No, ERENCE 
C 
Dear Mom & Dad: IRCULATE 


I haven't written for a couple of days now but I had to make 
a trip after mail 4 P.Y. so I have been rather busy. 


I am now waiting on a truck to come and pick me and supplies up. 
I went thru part of the mail last night and got mine out. So far 
Ive got two letters from you plus this writing pad. This id just the 
size I like so keep sending one or two a wee- if you can. 


I have had a tiring trip and still have a lonz truck ride ahead of me. 
I went up b“ truck by Lt “raig met some pilots 4 fixed it up with 

them to fly me back to a field ne r our camp. We buzzed the camp 
yesterday evening so they would know to send a truck after me. I slept 
in the plane last night and am wwaiting on the truck now. It was 

too late to start yesterday so it will leave early this morning. 


I went to a fair sized city and the one afternoon I was free I spent 
in town, I went into a restaurant and had a steak smothered in onions 
and chips. Had a shot of brandy for an appetizer but it was poor 
Sturt. : pai a 


After I finished f' started to Tedvye' but it was raining so I stood outside. 
While I was standing there a native woman came along who had only a rag 
wrapped around her from the waist down. It was soaking wet so she 

might as well have been without that. She would stop every few feet 

and throw water in her face from the gutter at the edze of the street. 

She must have been a little off for she stopped in front of two 

"nglish soldiers near me and kneeling trved to kiss their feet. They 
were mad and chased her away. 


That is just one of the few things you might run into over here. 
I wouldn't be surprised to see anything. 


Say those pictures sure were a surprise. Those are the ones I thought 
woulén't+t come out at all oecause my exposure meter was on the blink. 

I guess vou might as well send them to “ay's mother (The nezatives 

I mean) She will want to have pictures made for all the family. 


That picture you sent of Mary was quite a surprise but I was glad to 
ses it. 


I am back at camp now and all the boys were gald to see me (because of 
mail) I “ad a pretty roughttrip bu after abbath I feel all right. 


Tim trying to play bridge & write at the same time so if this is 
a little mixed up, please excuse it. 


All the boys are talking about the buzz job we gave them yesterday. 
Besides your picture 1 got two pictures of Rogene H. in her evening 
gown. She was bridesmaid at her girl'friend's wedding. She sure 
looks like something worth lookin- into. 


Other than that I got le*ters from targy © N.Y. June, Kay, Fred S. 
Fred is in England now. “He's back in the M.P"s: 


Well Folks, I wont try to answer your letters tonight. I'11 let 
them ride until tomorrow. Oh, incidently the General is visiting 
tomo row so we have to be on the ball. We have to wear clothes like 
human beings tomorrow. Hope it doesn't get to be a habit. 

"ell so long for now. Take care and write often. 


All my love, 
Dony 


(Somewhere in India 


900th Airborne Engin-ergs 


We're the Airborne Engineers 

Tho love the women and drink the beers. 

We like our whiskey and better straight 

“hen there's a party we're never late. 

When it comes to work we hate it most 

To the biggest share we play the host. 

When someone asks for volunteers 

Our C.0. says, "Here's the engineers." 

To our destination we should fly 

But we've never been up in the sky. 

To our place up i» the line 

We go there by double time. 

If we ever get the chance 

"We're sure to make that "damned Jap" dance. 

Should this war last long enough 

Well] shor them all that we are tou oh 

With our bayonet or gun 

We will fizht until we have won 

When al is over and we return 

Full speed ahead, motor achurn 

We'll leave the boat amidst the crowd 

With every man straight and proud. 

To those that don't return with the most 

We'll gather together and drink a toast. 
If in later years we meet 

Our old buddies we will greet 

Teall] have a drink to the bteckeneers 

of the 900th Airborne *ngineers 


By 
Cpl Ton Leslie 
Somewhere in India 


Vemories 
As I lie in my bunk 
Thinking of home 
Near the old school 
With the great dome 
I think of my mother 
With hair slightly gray 
Tho worked hard for me 
Without any pay 
Is think of that girl 
Who used to sing 
With tender, sweet voice 
Soundins like Spring 
I think of the parks 
And other places 
Where I used to go 
And see friendly faces 
Then this war is over 
And I come back 
Love and happiness 
We'il never lack, 


REF 


DO NOT cimi NCE KHASBAGH PALACE i 
a Mrs. Ril A. Ben Ke ULATE 24 Feb. 45 
esp!) NV. l3th i 


WA 
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Bs Terre Hants h 


My dearest Lucy, 

Baby i chis ts the lifel Neven in my life. have I. seen such) lux urny. 
This surpasses anything I've ever read about. Major Pinkham's poles for 
his mesquito bar are of solid silver! I've been knocking out the ashe s 
of my pipe in gold ash trays. In the suite that I'm sharing with two 
other EM - the bathroom is of marble and the towel raek are heated. This 
palace we're staying in is only one of three, each one coverssfour acres 
of ground =, just the builaings themseives, the grounds extend out over 
acres and acres of ground with all sorts of fountains and statues. Hell, 
the cost of one of the fountains is equal to the expenses of four years 
in college, 

This is the way it happened. The Nawab of Rampur invited six EM ana 
two officers up here for the week-end - it's stretching out to five days 
actualiy - I just happened to be one of the lucky six. I drove a command 
car up here - but we have a chaffeur now and a Plymouth, 

The Nawab is the King of Rampur, He's adaressed as "His Hignness" - 
just a young fellow of 39 years. The wora "Nawab" is Moslem — same as 
the Hindu "Manarajan" in meaning. Tnis particular state is ali Moslem - 
so no pork allowed - the state itself is a kingaom all its own. Tne 
Government of India has no nand in the internal affairs — only is able to 
touch or reguiate the external activities. 

We drove up a long entrance way and turned in under a huge covered 
entrance. A dozen bearers scooped dpwn on us to carry away our baggage 
which I aicn't see again untii we reached our suite. We were received 
in a beautiful reception nali with wainscoted wa&ls that were similar to 
lay impression of Westminster Abbey. After a bath in tne marble bath room, 
which, by the way, is really two rooms, a aressing room, and the bath 
proper, we were served tea in the iibrary = aiso shot a little pool ina 
private pool room while waiting fcr dinner which was served at 9:00 pm! 
About. six courses in ail, but ye gods, such bowing and scraping on tiie 
part of tne bearers — later we adjourned to the drawing riom — just 
about like the ments lounge at I.U. — where a visiting English girl 
played the piano for us. Since we Gl#s naa been drinking a bit, we 
thought it only fair to render our version of"I've been working on the 
railrcead". Off to bed on a two-foot thick mattress — cculd hardly keep 
from thinking I was floating on water. This morning one of the bearers 
arousea us by serving us tea while in bed — not breakfast which we had at 
about ten in a more formal wanner. A Major took us sight-seeing after 
breaekfastthis morning. Visited the local sugar factory, the "Cottage" 
incustrées — the Maharajah's fish pool. You see he has a large pool 
for his fishing parties with a smali cottage buiit out on the water. A 
guy sits in a comfortable chair while a bearer baits the hock - throws 
sone fish food in the ppol - then drops tne hook in the midst of the sencol 
of fish struggling around the food - a missž is a rarity - bait really 
isn't necessary. And furtner the bearer holds the rod until a fish 
strikes then hands tne pole to tne fisherman, What a iife! I'm writing 
from a littie sun room of our suite which overlooks a spacious garaen 
with a beautiful fountain. A Gurkha gusrd parades back and Turth outséde, 
snayping to attention whenever we walik past. | 

pupposedly we're going hunting on elephants fcr some tiger Monday. 

So I'm back at Delhi now - we went hunting elephants, six of them 
we had and were gone all day long. At noon, we haa a formai dinner in 
the jungle. A huge canvas was spread on the ground, a linen table cloth 
in the middle. We squatted around it to a dinner served in courses by 
bearers - and complete with finger bowis. 

I drove back also. We stoppea along the way on the pontoon bridge 
on the Ganges - an interesting spectacle. I hope our pictures turn out 
so I'll have a few to send hone. 

I'il put some black partridge feathers in the envelope from one of 
the biras I shot. The picture was taken some time ago at the Viceroy's 


Garden here in Delhi. P, / i K 
/ penne 
M/ $9 a KA 4 


Love, 
Paul 


ks hi JAMAN 
sos - APo mors “Mew yana 


WORLD WAR II 


letters of: 


Sgt. John H. Bowman 


to his mother 


Mrs. Harry B. Miller 


Donor: Patty J. Goodman (half-sister) 


1amDas:mAMP] | 


Dear Mother, 


Wall, the good news is out. I am comming hams, but for just a day or tana I bare, 
been accepted for OCS, Miami Beach, Florida, in the Army Air Foros. You will moties `; a) 


my Qddress is somembat the sme it wasa while back. It doen't mean much. I am stil i 
in the sme place, only I have moved back to where I ms,from the school, That eme move -iÑ 
is all that has happened to me since the war. If you have been following sy letters s 
closely, you will know where I an. 

Te may bs that Imiti just KA merely pop in ca $ yom cow “ino, then Temp 
be able to warn you. I should be in Terre Haute, sometine before Christmas. Tam. 
know bow I will get to TH, but it will probably be via Chicago, or St Louis, om the 
Don't be too surprised if I should suddenly drop in on you, I hope Harry is home whem 
la. 

Well, this is about all for now, except there is no use to answer this letesr, 


MOOSE 


h for I probably won't be here, 
Zi 

LA See you soon dear. 
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